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Memorabilia. 


AN arresting paper in the Review of Eng-— 
lish Studies for July is that by Miss | 
Marjorie Williams on William Shenstone as | 
a letter-writer. His letters, in his own esti- 
mation, and in virtue likewise of the pains | 
he bestowed upon them, were of no less , 
account than his poems, and Miss Williams, | 
in the course of preparing the first complete | 
edition of them, has not only been subju- 
gated by the charm of the man himself but 
led to rank him more or less with Gray and 
Cowper as touching the high-water mark of 
sighteenth-century letter-writing. She gives 
ywo pretty examples of some adjuncts of the 
apistolary art in those days. The first is 
in a letter to Shenstone from his chief cor- | 
respondent Lady Luxborough, written in 
French. This is on note-paper with a pale 
blue edge, ornamented with figures of beaux 
and belles and flower decoration, all hand- 
painted and enclosed originally in an en. | 
velope bearing a wood-cut in which the fig- 
ures have been put in by hand. Illustrations 
occur not only here in ‘this correspondence. 
They are not, indeed, infrequent much later | 
— most people with collections of family | 
letters must possess examples. There seems | 
nothing now-a-days, one may reflect, that 
quite fills the place of the old-fashioned 
letter as a many-sided, deliberate, painstak- 
ing expression of oneself towards one’s 
friends and neighbours. 

The other adjunct is sealing-wax. Shen- 
stone had a fine taste, it appears, in this 
matter (as he had in seals), and, on receiv- 
ing a recipe from Lady Luxborough for the 
making of yellow sealing-wax, wrote to her 
that he loved the impression of a seal well 
taken off, and would be perfectly satisfied 
only if the wax was ‘‘a lively Orange scar- 
let.”” We suppose the description is meant 
for the ordinary sealing-wax red. The arti- 
cle does not mention what ingredient in Lady 
Luxborough’s recipe was to produce yellow. 


Wales. 


by Mr. C. F. B. Kemp on Aeroplane 
Sounds. The noise made by aeroplanes, as 
one would expect, is a matter receiving ex- 
pert attention; the difficulties attending any 
attempt to reduce it may be easily realised 
by a study of this account of its sources— 
mainly the open ends of the exhaust pipes 
and the airscrew—and the way in which the 
sounds are produced by them. The point 
of ‘the present work against noise is, how- 
ever, not the relief of the harassed popula- 
tion on the floor of the earth, but rather 
the comfort of passengers in the cabins of 
aircraft, and this is sought not by suppres- 
sion of the noises at source but by treat- 
ment of the cabin walls and judicious loca- 
tion of the cabin. The writer then makes the 
interesting remark that ‘to suppress one 
source of sound alone—even if the great dif- 


| ficulties attending it could be overcome -~ 


would be of little service, for each of the 
sound sources has its own high loudness level, 
and loudness levels are not additive; whence 
the final combined loudness level of all oper- 
ating together is not immensely greater than 
the loudness level of any constituent taken 
separately. 

Our readers will like to have their atten- 
tion called to the second instalment of 
Mr. H. M. Cundall’s account of His 
Majesty’s collection of Drawings at Windsor 
Castle. The most interesting of those here 
dealt with are Hogarth’s, many of which 
were bought by George IV. Illustrations 
are given of two illustrations for ‘Hudibras,’ 
one for ‘ Don Quixote,’ and a drawing called 
‘The Hazard Table,’ in which one of the 
figures represents Frederick, Prince of 
Other artists from whom examples 
are given are Paul and Thomas Sandby 
and Thomas Rowlandson. 


[THOSE who collect matter concerning the 

great Shakespeare controversies, may 
like to hear of an amusing piece by Mr. Wil- 
liam Bliss entitled ‘Shakespeare a Mur- 
derer’ in the Month for July. From the 
manner in which murderers are introduced 
in the plays, and from a certain respect and 
sympathy declared to be shown to them, it 
is argued that Shakespeare must have had 
a definite fellow-feeling with them born of 
a common experience, and so that he had 
himself somewhere at some time, killed a 
man. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 


(See clxiv. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200, 236, 
277, 313, 348, 385, 416, 454). 


(St. Mary). 


KENTISBEARE. 


This Church is wholly Perpendr., and con- | 


sists of a West Tower, Nave & Chancel with 
South Aisle. The tower is in chequers of red 
& light stone & has a battlement with 4 pin- 
nacles & an octagonal turret on the N. ris- 
ing above the parapet. The buttresses are 
not at the angles & are of finer stone, the 


without dripstone & square headed belfry 


windows. The North Porch has_ coved 
roof with ribs and_ bosses and _ its 
doorway arch and flowered band, over 
which is a_ fine canopied niche. The 


windows on the south side of the nave 
are of 3 lights and very closely set, the 
arches having shafts. On the North of the 
Chancel the windows are of two lights, of the 
Nave of 3 lights. On the South side is the 
turret for the rood-loft stairs. There are 4 


capitals of foliage, and one arch from the 
Chancel to its aisle. At the entrance to the 
Chancel (there being no arch) is a fine rood- 
screen and rood loft across the whole having 
groining and the usual vine cornice. Also 
a parclose screen enclosing the E. of the S. 
Aisle, which has the Tudor flower. The 
East windows of both Chancel and aisle are 
of 4 lights, the latter having shafts, but 
partly closed by the vestry. The roofs are 
waggon & ribbed. Some windows contain 


| doorways are of Tudor form with rich bands 


‘shafts at the angles, and capitals hand- 


pieces of stained glass in forms of lozenges | 


&c., so frequent in Devon. 
South door to the Chancel. The Font is 
octagonal & panneled with quatrefoils but 
appears to have ben ill treated ; and clustered 
piers as usual in S. of Devon. 

[Gould, pp. 703-4; Stabb, i., pp. 71-2]. 


(All Saints). 


The village of Kenton is large and of pleas- 
ing appearance. 


KENTON. 


beautiful couutry within a mile of the Exe 
and on the main road from Dawlish to 
Exeter. 


It is distant almost 3 quarters of 


There is a small | 


large and have bold handsome tracery, they 


It is situated in a very | 


| 
| 


| tilinear work of excellent character. 


: On this side also is an octagonal rood tur- 
west Doorway plain, the windows of 3 lights | yet near the east extremity of the Nave. The 


pointed arches between the Nave & Aisle, ‘@@re flowers. 


upon clustered piers of shafts with general | Sno and tho whole tree 


a mile from Powderham Castle. 

The Church is a very handsome and 
spacious structure and by far the handsomest 
in the neighbourhood. It is built of a red- 
dish stone and consists of a nave and chan- 
cel with side aisles, a Tower at the West end 
and a south porch. The whole is of Ree- 
The 
Tower is lofty and handsome although not 
rich in ornament. The buttresses are plain 
but of good work and there are 4 pinnacles 
at the top, one at each angle and each en- 
riched with a niche containing a statue. On 
the west side is a good window and a good 
niche, there is a staircase turret on the North 
side having small quatrefoil apertures. The 
South side of the Church has a richer ex- 
ternal appearance than the north and has 
a very handsome battlement and pinnacles. 


South Porch is large and handsome. Its 


of foliage and labels, and there is a fine 
niche over both the outer and the inner door, 
that over the outer one is very rich. There 
is a small room over the porch, the battle- 
ment is very handsome and there are large 
heads projecting of animals for water spouts. 
Between the battlement and the heads of 
the windows there runs a band filled with 
The interior of the Church 
is particularly fine and light, the span being 


cept at the west end) so that the symmetry 
of the arches is not destroyed. The Nave 
is divided from its aisles by 6 arches on 
either side which are lofty and pointed, and 
spring from pillars of lozenge form having 


somely wrought with foliage, flowers, and 
various emblematical figures. There is no 
clerestory, indeed there are few churches 
in this country which have. The Chancel 
has an aisle or chapel on either side from 
which it is divided by arches as those of 
the nave. The windows in the aisles are 


are mostly of 4 lights. That at the East 
end of the chancel is of 6 lights. There is 
a most elaborate and rich wood pulpit mag- 
nificently carved and enriched with foliage, 
niches, &c., and most gorgeously painted 
and gilt. There is also a very rich and beau- 
tiful rood screen between the nave and chan- 
cel extending across the whole breadth of the 
church, which is also gilt and gorgeously 
painted, and has elegant open tracery, above 
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which are rich bands of grapes, vine leaves, 
&e. And the whole crowned by a range of 
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mall ogee canopies, heads of niches &c., 
togottonr and richly crocketed, which 


have a very elegant appearance. This screen 
and pulpit are of singularly fine workman- 
ship and must be seen to be fully appreci- 
ated. There are some fine carved pew ends 
in the side chapels of the Chancel. The Font 


is octagonal and of Rr. period but has been | 


so dreadfully mutilated that scarce a trace 
of ornament can be discerned. The Church 
is very well fitted up, and the pews are 
handsome and uniform. At the west end is 
a gallery with neat organ. The Church is 
118 feet in length and 42 feet in breadth. 
The Tower contains a clock and 6 bells. 
[All Saints’, Kenton, is one of the finest 
examples of the large Devonshire church of 
unmixed Perp: of local type. The redstone 
has never been covered with rough cast. 
There is an octagonal rood turret and on one 
the N. piers are set some curiously sculp- 
tured figures. The Nave is singularly lofty 
and well proportioned, is of 6 bays. The 
Chancel of 1. The whole now fitted with 
open seats. The gallery is removed]. 
1861. The west gallery has been taken 
down, and the organ placed in the Tower. 
The Tower arch has been opened and some 
new stained glass placed in the W. window. 
The chancel has fine enriched parclose 
screens to its side chapels. In the chancel 
is a squint from the N. aisle, opening with 
an oblong trefoiled aperture. 


1872. The organ is now in the S. aisle of | 


the Chancel. 

[Gould, pp. 204-5; Stabb, i., pp. 72-5; 

‘Ch. Ant.’ i., pp. 86, 87]. 
Kincs KessweE tt. 

This Church seems also to be wholly Per- 
pendr., & is tclerably spacious, consisting 
of a Nave & Chancel with Aisles of equal 
height on each side, & a kind of extension 
like a Transept on the South. At the West 
end is a plain Tower without battlements 
tapering towards the top & of the rude char. 
acter so prevalent in the neighbourhood. 
The windows are generally late & bad, that 
of the S. Trspt. is the best, & and this por- 
tion alone is embattled. There are incon- 
siderable fragments of stained glass. The 
interior has been newly done up, and is very 
glaring from the whitewash which covers 
every part, roof included. The roodloft 
screen has been barbarously removed & frag- 
ments of it placed on each side of the altar. 
There are on each side 5 pointed arches, of 


which those on the N. have good mouldings, 
while those on the South are much plainer 
& less well wrought. The piers are of the 
common kind with foliated capitals. The 
Chancel extends a little beyond the Aisles. 
The Tower arch is extremely rude & ill 
formed. The only really interesting fea- 
tures of this Church are the tombs. On the 
North side there are three monumental effi- 
gies under windows of which the sculpture 
is excellent & the costume beautifully exe- 
cuted. Of these the figures of Sir John Dyn- 
ham & Jane his Wife were originally on 
one tomb, but are now separated. The 
Knight has a pointed helmet & the tomb 
is enriched with niches containing figures 
appearing to represent religious orders, as 
well as angels bearing shields. The figure of 
the Lady is admirable, her dress is rich 
with necklace & coronet & a dog at her feet. 
The other effigy is that of a lady with a 
wyvern at her feet & angels on each side. 
In the S. Transept was another rich tomb, 
now hidden & partially destroyed by a pew, 
but there is some fine panneling in stone 
beneath the window. It is lamentable to be- 
hold the mutilation of these fine Tombs, and 
the ruthless way in which their delicate 
workmanship is obliterated by whitewash. 
There is a barrel organ & some ancient wood 


_ carving is now set up in the vestry over the 


| 


_ granite mouldings. 


N. Porch. 
Lysons 1336. 
[Gould, p. 206; Stabb, iii., pp. 60-2]. 

Kincs Terenton. St. Michael. 


March 28th 1845. 

A Devonshire Church of the common sort 
having Nave and Chancel with nearly coex- 
tensive aisles and a tall Western Tower. 
The latter is loftier than most of the neigh- 
bouring towers and is of three stages, embat- 
tled, with four small square pinnacles. The 
buttresses withdrawn from the angles, the 
belfry windows, double on each side, but 
consisting merely of plain lights. On the 
west side is a bad window and a door with 
There is a plain south 


Engraved. 


Length 83 by 39. 


_ porch. The material is red stone, for the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


most part stuccoed. The Tower arch to the 
Nave is a very plain pointed one. The 
arcades within consist each of five 3d pd 
arches, having fair mouldings and clustered 
piers with general capitals of foliage. The 
windows are all 3d pd, those on the south of 
three lights, those on the North of four. The 
eastern one of five lights. The roofs are 
coved with ribs and bosses. The Font has 


an octagonal bow] with quatrefoiled pannel- 
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lings and a band of foliage round both the 
upper and lower part. The stem has elegant 
wavy lines with foliations and the base which 
is a square chamfered one is also pannelled. 
There is an organ in a kind of cock loft. 
The rood screen found its way some years 
since into the Vicarage House but not in the 
time of the present Vicar. 
old books chained ‘to desks. 

[Gould, p. 206; Stabb, ii., pp. 105-7]. 


Kineswear. St. Thomas 4 Beckett. 
April 14th 1845. 


mean fabric, much out of repair, consisting 
of two equal aisles, the Chancel occupying 
the east of the Northern. The arcade of 
four arches, the western very plain pointed 
ones without moulding. The pier octagonal 
and rude with square imposts. 
arch rather less rude, with a loftier pier. 
The windows late and bad and no Chancel 
arch. Those at the east and west ends of 
the North aisle are pointed. There was a 
bracket on the North wall of the Chancel 
and a sort of stone ledge. In the south wall 
the door and steps to the rood loft. The 
reading desk had the date 1633. The Font 
3d pd and octagonal bowl, pannelled with 
quatrefoils double feathered and containing 
shields. The stem pannelled with tracery 
upon two steps. The Tower low and em- 
- battled on the North side of the west front, 
opening by a plain pointed arch, having 
small buttresses and single belfry windows. 
On the south a small porch. 
[Gould, pp. 206-7]. 


T. Cann HUvGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 


THE DUEL BETWEEN BUCKINGHAM 
AND SHREWSBURY, 1668. 


(THE following extracts from the newsletters 
of Henry Muddiman, relating to this 
scandalous affair, add many details to the 
story as it is usually told — the principal 
authority being the Memoirs of Sir John 
Reresby. Lady Shrewsbury is said to have 
held Buckingham’s horse during the encoun- 
ter, habited as a page, and, in any case, to 
have openly co-habited with Buckingham after 
her husband’s death. The dates and medi- 
cal details seem important, so I have set out 
my extracts without comment and in the 
order of the dates of the letters. 


Tuesday, Sept. 19, 1667. The Countess of 


There are some | 


_ ham and the Earl of Shrewsbury (upon a chal- 


) Willi ine. 
The old Church, now rebuilt, was sale «| Mr. William Jenkins, Lieutt of Horse to Sir 


The eastern | 


Shrewsbury has for some days been wanting 
from her family. ’Tis said she went away 
with only her woman, leaving 3 letters in her 
room, one for her Jord, one for her mother, 
and one for her ghostly father. From which 
some conjecture that she had taken up a reso. 
lution of retiring from the world and living 
a recluse. 

Thursday, Jan. 16, 1668. On the 16th, about 
2 or 3 in the afternoon, near Barne-Elmes, a 
duel was fought betwixt the Duke of Bucking. 


lenge sent from the Earl) as principals. On 
the Duke’s side went Sir Robert Holmes and 


Hen. Jones. On the Earl’s side, Sir John Tal. 
bot and Mr. Bernard Howard, brother to the 
Duke of Norfolk. In the engagement betwixt 
the Duke and the Earl, the Earl is run through 
under the left pap, but it is judged not mor. 
tally, the Duke ’tis said having only a scratch 
on his shoulder. In that betwixt Sir Robert 
Holmes and Sir John Talbot, Sir John was 
wounded through the arm, and Sir Robt. ’tis 
said, hurt in his hand. In that betwixt the 
others, Mr. Jenkins was killed, and Mr. 
Howard was not hurt. 

Tuesday, Jan. 21, 1668. The unhappy duel 
fought by the Duke of Buckingham ete. has 
hitherto deprived the public of his assistance, 
his Grace as well as the other gentlemen being 
hitherto private, though pursued with war. 
rants from the Lord Chief Justice, who, in dis 
charge of the duty of his place, has been want- 
ing in nothing of his endeavours to apprehend 
them. Arundell House and other places have 
been searched, and the Earl of Shrewsbury 
passed his honour not to fly from the trial. The 
Earl is very dangerously wounded, insomuch 
that we have had here (though he lies but at 
Putney) several reports of his death. And vet 
the chirurgions make no question of his life, 
saying his wound doth now well digest, and 
that his spitting blood was a good sign of his 
recovery, in that it expectorated that which 
otherwise might have ulcerated in the cavity of 
his breast. 

Thursday, Jan. 23, 1668. The Earl of Shrews. 
bury is so well recovered that it was judged 
= danger to bring him up to town, where 

e is. 

It is discoursed and_ believed that his 
Majesty in consideration of the high provoca- 
tion given to the Duke [!] and his demerit of 
the public, will restore him to that capacity 
that he may sit at the meeting of the Parlia- 
ment. 

Tuesday, Jan. 28, 1668. On the 27th. his 
Majesty signed a warrant for the pardon of the 
Duke of Buckingham, which his Grace received 
that night, whilst he was at the Duke of Albe 
marles, under the concealment (as I am in- 
formed) of a black periwigge. 

Thursday, Jan. 30. On the 29th Sir Robt. 
Holmes and the Duke of Buckingham were 
pardoned, with further additions, in case either 
the Earl of Shrewshury or Sir John Talbot 
should die. And yet I cannot find that the 
addition was made upon any suspicion that 
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either the Earl of Shrewsbury or Sir John 
Talbot may miscarry, but out of a prudent care 
of security against all accidents. For, upon 
enquiry, I find that Sir John’s wound, though 
it be painful is not dangerous, and the Earl 
of Shrewsbury sits up, and has such promising 
signs of recovery that the care is now left to 
the managery of only one chirurgion, which 
before was committed to two. “Tis said an- 
other warrant was signed for the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, with the others. 

Sat., Feb. 1, 1668. Mr. Howard and Sir John 
Talbot are pardoned. 

Monday, Feb. 3, 1668. On the 2nd, the Duke 
of Buckingham appeared publicly at Court. 

Tuesday, March 17, 1668. On the 16th, the 
Earl of Shrewsbury died. 

Thursday, March 19, 1668. Upon opening the 
body of the Earl of Shrewsbury, in the pre- 
sence of 7 of the most eminent physicians and 
3 chirurgions, it was found that the wound 
was well, and fairly cured, without any appear- 


ance of ulcer or virulent matter in the lungs | 


or cavity of the breast. 


‘This ends the story. But what was the | 


cause of Lord Shrewsbury’s death? 
J. G. Mupprman. 


A NOTE ON JOHNSON’S USE OF 


THE TRIPLET. 


OHNSON’S use of the triplet is often at- 
tacked by his critics. Horace Walpole 


of repeating the same sense in three differ- 
ent phrases.’’1 
“And, indeed, this luxuriant efflorescence 
of my wit would have been utterly inexplic- 
able to any but one of your sagacity of con- 
jecture, acuteness of comprehension and 


facility of penetration,’’ and annotates—_ 


“This is quite in Lexiphanes’s? style. He is 


mighty fond of ending a sentence with three | 


phrases of this sort, for the most part equally 
superfluous and insignificant.’ Macaulay’s 
name for triplets is ‘‘ pompous triads.’’4 


These critics are not quite fair in their | 
Walpole’s ‘‘ triple tautology 
is manifestly misleading, as each member of © 


assertions. 


the Johnsonian triplet contains a distinct 
and separate idea. Campbell gives the same 


impression as Walpole, and adds that John- | 
That | 


son is ‘‘ mighty fond’’ of triplets. 
they are not frequent in his writings is 


shown in the following table, based on an | 


1 Letter to the Countess of Upper Osssory, 


1 Feb., 1779. 
2 i.e. Johnson’s. 
3 ‘ Lexiphanes,’ 4th edn., Dublin, p. 4, n. 3. 
4 © Encyclopaedia Britannica’ (Eleventh edi- 


tion), Vol. xv, p. 468, col. ii. 


_ triplets. 
refers to it as triple tautology, or the fault | 
edition of Johnson’s Works,9 The Rambler 

er gives the sentence: occupies 1,285 pages, The Adventurer 191, 
| and The Idler 415. 


' counted in The Rambler 2710 instances, in 


examination of passages from the 1792 
edition of his works: 


graphs 


Quadruplets5 
Quintettes® 
Found. 


No. of Para 
Found. 


Work 
Examined. 
Examined. 
Triplets 
Found. 


Preface to Voy- 
age to Abyssinia 
Plan of an Eng- 
lish Dictionar 
Rambler, 5... 
Rambler, 70... 
Rambler, 141 ... 
Rambler, 173 ... 
Rambler, 208 ... 
Life of Savage 
Life of Milton 
Life of Pope ... 
Life of Dryden 
Idler, 65 


o 


lr | cop OHH 


Thus 294 paragraphs produce only 39 
Mr. O. F. Christie finds ‘“ this 
. really 


He says: ‘‘In my 


Of ‘triplets’ I have 


The Adventurer 2, and in The Idler 4. But 
it has to be admitted that, in addition to 
‘triplets,’ Johnson must plead guilty to 


5 Johnson would also use quadruple phrases, 
such as “. . . and is therefore composed of dis- 
similar parts, thrown together by negligence, 
by affectation, by learning or by ignorance.”’— 
Plan of an English Dictionary. 

6 Rarely are “quintettes” found. Here, 
however, are two examples — “ He that con- 
demns himself to compose on a stated day, will 
often bring to his task an attention dissipated, 


a memory embarrassed, an imagination over- 


whelmed, a mind distracted with anvieties, a 
body languishing with disease.”—‘ Rambler,’ 
208. ‘ Difficulties embarras, uncertainty per- 
plexes, opposition retards, censure exrasperates, 
or neglect depresses.’’-—‘ Rambler,’ 207. 

7 The first thirty paragraphs. 

8 ‘ Johnson the Essayist,’ p. 31 

91810. Twelve volumes “ with an ‘ Essay on 


| his Life and Genius,’ by Arthur Murphy, Esq.” 


10 Mr. Christie evidently finds triplets even 
less frequent than I do, since I have found 16 
in 5 ‘Ramblers.’ He counts 27 in 208 essays. 
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‘ quartettes’; of these The Rambler has 7 
and The Idler 2.” 

Of the 39 triplets which are noted in the 
above table, only one can _ possibly be 
accused of tautology. This example, from 
the ‘ Preface to the Translation of Father 
Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia,’ certainly does 
express. the same sense three times in dif- 
ferent words. It runs: ‘‘ He appears, by 
his modest and unaffected narration, to have 
described things as he saw them, to have 
copied nature from the life, and to have con- 
sulted his senses, not his imagination.” — If 
he drew from life, he naturally consulted 
his senses only: if he described things as he 


saw them, he must have copied nature from | 


life. But this stands alone among my ex- 
amples. 


tive.’”’ Johnson uses them to express con- 
cisely three ideas in one. For instance, in 
the Rambler 70 he states the conditions under 
which men are good; ... ‘“ and most are 
good no longer than 
away, than while their passions are without 
excitements and 


Each clause contains a different idea; these 
ideas are subordinate to one main thought—- 
that of ‘‘ the conditions under which men 
are good.’’ The Idler, 65, has a triplet not 
so straightforward in construction, but 
which works on the same principle. John- 
son describes the self-deception of the vain 
man. ‘‘ He who sees himself surrounded by 
admirers, and whose vanity is hourly feasted 
with all the luxuries of studied praise, is 
easily persuaded that his influence will be 
extended beyond his life; that they who 
cringe in his presence will reverence his mem- 
ory; and that those who are proud to be 
numbered among his friends will endeavour 
to vindicate his choice by zeal for his repu- 
tation.’’ Once more, the three clauses of 
the triplet represent thoughts subordinate 
to the main idea of the sentence. The sen- 
tence as a whole states that the vain man 
is easily persuaded: the triplet indicates the 
points on which he is persuaded. The three 
clauses, each containing a different idea, ex- 
haust the list and, with it, the argument of 
the sentence. 

In the same essay is an example of the 
descriptive triplet. A list of characteristics 
gains force if it can be cast in some concise 
and attractive form. How could the actions 
of the waverer be better related than in this 
sentence ?—‘‘ He was always hesitating and 


their opinions are free 
trick of style, he used it to give triple sup- 
from the counteraction of any other motive.”’ | port to his statements, 


enquiring, raising objections and removing 
them, and waiting for clearer light and fuller 
discovery.”’ There is no ‘tautology here, 
Each thought is distinct in itself and the 
three taken together form a vivid picture, 

Though most triplets consist of a series 
of three separate ideas, Johnson also has in- 
teresting ‘‘ double triplets.’’ In these, the 
triplet not only states three facts, but gives 
the consequences of these facts. Here is an 
example: ‘‘Jack’s trade is extensive, and 
he has many dealers; his conversation is 
sprightly, and he has many companions ; his 
disposition is kind, and he has many 
friends.”"4 These triplets are, however, 
only an extension of the ordinary form, and 
are built up on precisely the same principle. 
The general idea given is that Jack is a 


The majority of triplets are “ exhaus- thoroughly good fellow — and the triplet 


merely states how and why. 
Wisely, then, does Mr. Christie hesitate 


| to call Johnson’s triplets an affectation. The 
_ triplet was not new to Johnson’s era:!2 it 


while temptation is | 


was part of the regular equipment of the 
prose writer. Johnson employed it ‘to good 
purpose: far from making it a mere affected 


\ to add image to 

image, illustration to illustration, and to 

give ample scope to his fertile thought. 
W. VaucHan REYNOLDS, 


Assistant Lecturer in English Literature. 
University of Sheffield. 


UXOM—OBEDIENT.—In old Missals for 
English priests of the outgoing sixteenth 
century, and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, the essential parts of the 
marriage service are given in English. The 


ll ‘ Idler,’ 19. 

12 My attention has been drawn to an article 
in the Times Literary Supplement for May 2, 
1929, which is a review ot two volumes published 
by the E.E.T.S. (Reginald Pecock’s ‘ The Reule 


| of Crysten Religioun ’ and ‘ The M. E. Stanzaic 


Versions of the Life of S. Anne.’ The reviewer, 
speaking of the idiosyncrasies of Pecock’s style, 
quotes: “The poyntis which a scole maister 
hath in charge toward hise scolers ben not 
hut to teche hem treuly, fully and_ diligently 
the leernyng of his scole, not receiving for his 
laboure more than he deseruyth, and to pun- 
ysche hem but if thei leerne, aftir the maner 
of punysching which is according to hem.” He 
comments: ‘* Here we have an example of his 
inevitable [the italics are triplet, 
which abounds throughout—* parfijtli, hoolly 
and fully,” “ rebellis, heretikis and obstinatis,” 
“comoun lawe, reule and ordinaunce,”’ and s0 
forth. . .”. The triplet was, of course, well 
known in Middle English literature. 
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wife promises “to be bonaire and buxome 
in bed and at board.’’ In the catalogue of 
an English second-hand bookseller which 
I have just received, such a Missal 
occurs, and the bookseller appends a note 
that the word ‘‘ obey ’’ does not occur. He 
is, of course, wrong in this, as the word 
“buxom ’’? (German: biegsam) did origin- 
ally mean ‘‘obedient.’’ Conf. the quotation in 
the Oxford Dictionary: ‘‘ a 1300 Cursor M. 
28089. To crist ic haue un-buxum bene.’’ 


R. P. Homme . 


LETTER FROM ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

—The French agent, Victor Degrange, 
28, Rue Serpente, Paris VIe, offers in his 
Catalogue No. 26, May, 1933, under the No. 
7027, a letter of Robert Southey to the Rev. 
—. Jackson, dated Keswick, May 1, 1833. 
The Catalogue summarises thus :— 

Tl n’a pas répondu plus tét & son amicale 
lettre parce que celle-ci est arrivée juste comme 
il souffrait d’une douloureuse attaque. Main- 
tenant, il est remis suffisamment et se propose 
daller le voir, accompagné de ses deux plus 
jeunes filles, dans son délicieux presbytere. Il 
le remercie des livres d’histoire qu’il met a 
sa disposition. I] n’a besoin que de ceux qui 
vont des origines & Henry IV 

Otto F. Baster. 


ENGLAND'S FIRST PLAY.—If asked to 
name England’s earliest drama, the | 
average reader would probably suggest Nicho- 
las Udall’s ‘ Ralph Royster Doyster,’ 1566, 
or William Stevenson’s ‘Gammer Gurton’s 


Needle,’ 1575, and might possibly refer to 
Lowndes’ ‘ Bibliographers’ Manual’ as evi- | 
dence in support. 

But a recent purchase by the Huntington 
Library at San Gabriel, U.S.A., and a simi- 
lar purchase by the British Museum 
enable us to antedate these by at least 
half-a-century. In 1512 Remacle d’Ardenne, 
native of Florennes’ in Belgium, 
while visiting England, wrote a comedy in 
Latin prose, entitled ‘ Palamedes Palliata- 
Comedia,’ and dedicated it to Petrus Gry- 
phus, Papal Legate to England. The first 
edition was printed in 1512 by Richard Pyn- 
son, the King’s Printer. Pynson’s patent 


of naturalisation, granted by King Henry 
VII in 1493, describes him as ‘‘ descended 
out of the countrie of Normandy.’’ In the 


same year, 1512, the comedy was reprinted 
in Paris, and a copy of this Paris issue is 
how in the British Museum. The original 
Pynson edition, now in America, believed | 
the only copy known, sold for £560 in 1926. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


Readers’ Queries. 


HY MAY GRAHAMES NOT WEAR 

GREEN? — I was asked recently the 
meaning of the allusions in the following 
passage from ‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,’ 
chapter v: 

All, however, were agreed that the spot was 
fatal to the Ravenswood family; and that to 
drink of the waters of the well, or even ap- 
proach its brink, was as ominous to a descend- 
ant of that house as for a Grahame to wear 
green, a Bruce to kill a spider, or a St. Clair 
to cross the Ord on a Monday. 

The origin of the traditional respect still 
paid to the spider in Scotland is well known. 
The Ord of Caithness is the steep headland 
dividing Sutherland from Caithness. Forty 
of the clan Sinclair, led by the Earl of Caith- 
ness, crossed the Ord one Monday in 1513 
on their way to join the army of James IV. 
Not a man of them returned to Caithness, 
all having fallen on the field of Flodden; 
but whence and why the ban on a Grahame 
wearing green ? 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


CORING HALF-A-RUN.—In the Public 
Advertiser for Aug. 15, 1771, is the fol- 


| lowing account of a cricket match: 


On Thursday and Friday last the return 
match of cricket, between the gentlemen of 
Bethersden and those of Ashford, was played 
before a very numerous company of spectators, 
on Bull Green, Bethersden. Ashford first 
hands in 59} notches. Bethersden first hands in 
43} notches. Ashford ahead 16 notches. Ash- 
ford second hands in 29} notches. In all 45} 
notches. Bethersden had only three men out 
the 2nd hand, and got the match. Bets ran 
2 to 1, on the side of Ashford, the first innings. 
It was remarked that a youth, not seventeen 
years of age, which played on the side of Beth- 
ersden, struck the last ball, and got 7 notches, 
before it was returned. 

A straightforward account of how Bethers- 
den won by seven wickets. But can any 
cricket enthusiast tell me how half-a-run was 
scored at that, or any, date? My researches 
have, so far, not succeeded in finding an 
answer to that question. 

R. THEODORE MUILForp. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 


RUNNIUS IN BURTON’S ‘ ANATOMY 
OF MELANCHOLY.’—Burton remarks 

on ‘ Love-Melancholy,’ Part III, Section i., 
that ‘‘ every schoolboy hath that famous tes- 
tament of Grunnius Corocotta Porcellus at 
his fingers’ ends.””’ When did Grunnius 
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flourish? Was his work a regular part of 
the school curriculum in England or else- 
where, or an illicit excitement devoured by 
the young? To-day the passage suggests an 
erudition belonging to Macaulay’s schoolboy. 


IW 


IEGE OF STIRLING IN 1314.—Why is 
it usually stated that the well- known 
agreement for the surrender of Stirling, in 
1314, was made in 1313? — And on what 
grounds ? The Monk of Malmesbury, a 
primary authority, writing 1307-1325, says, 
regarding the actions of Bruce: 


1314. “ Cepit autem duo castra Regis Angliae 

. Edinburghe . et Rokesburghe.” “‘ Deinde . de 
Brutz ad obsidiendum castrum de Stryvelin se 
convertit.” ‘‘ Videns igitur custos . . victum 
eorum insufficientem . . treugas accerit, sub 
hoc pacto, quod aut procuraret Regem Angliae 
ad defendendum castrum venire, aut castrum 
relinqueret, et dies Nat. Sanct, Johan. Bapt. 
pro termino assignatur.” “ Circa Principium 
Quadragesimae venerunt nuntii . . narrantes 

. castrorum captionem . . venit et Constabu- 
larius de Stryvelin indicans Regt quale petitum 
necessitate comp ulsus inierat: procuravit 
Regem in Scotiam exercitum ducere.” 


Obviously the agreement was made early | 


in 1314, after the capture of Edinburgh, to 
have force 24 June the same year. The first 
official notice of it is dated 17 May, 1314. 
The King then issued writs in March and 
April, cancelling both of them: and issuing 
final writs 27 May, 1314. 

B. B. E. 


HE ROAD TO HYMEN.” — I am 

anxious to get into touch with anyone 
who possesses a copy of a rare eighteenth- 
century pamphlet entitled ‘The Road to 
Hymen made Plain, Easy and einai 
in Letters, Dialogues and Verses. ... 
which is added The Bachelor’s Estimate ‘of 
the Expenses attending a Married Life, by 
Benedict the Married Man.’ The British 
Museum, apparently, has no copy. It may 
provide a missing link in a problem of eight- 
eenth-century literature which I am trying 
to solve. I have a cutting from the cata- 
logue of an antiquarian bookseller, some few 
years old, in which it is advertised. Appar- 
ently the title-page bears no date. 


FrepDerIck T. Woop. 
UCKOO PEN.’’—Can any reader tell 


me the meaning of the term ‘‘ Cuckoo 
Pen ’*? I understand it is sometimes 
marked on the plans relating to property in 
the Cotswolds as a small triangle. It is ap- 


parently a legal term and may be local to 
the district. 
CoTs 


ILAIRE BELLOC’S ‘THE BIRDS’ 
AND A POLISH FOLK-LEGEND.— 
You know Hilaire Belloc’s little poem ‘ The 
Birds,’ the first two stanzas of which are: 
When Jesus Christ was four years old, 
The angels brought Him toys of gold, 
Which no man ever had bought or sold. 
And yet with these He would not play. 
He made Him small fowl out of clay, 
And blessed them till they flew away : 
Tu creasti, Domine. 


A quite similar Polish folk-legend is re- 
produced by Wladyslaw Kosinski in the 
Zbiér wiadomosei do krajowej 
Vol. vii, Cracow, 1 

When Jesus was still a child, he used to 
play with other boys. Once they made small 
birds out of clay; the birds Jesus made _ be- 
came living and flew away, but the birds the 
boys made could not fly at all. 

I would like to know if the theme of 
Belloc’s verses is of his own independent in- 
vention, or if it is based on some older 
version of the tale. 

Orto F. Baster. 


[This story is taken from the Apocryphal 
Gospels: Pseudo-Matth. chapt. xxvii; The 
Gospel of Thomas, chapt. ii (Latin version, 
chapt. iv.); the Arabic ospel of the Infancy, 
chapt. xxxvi.] 


ABQUEBUSADE.”—This extinct medic- 


ament is so spelt several times by 
Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Walpole 
had a severe fall in 1789, and his bruises were 
treated with camphire (sic) infused in arque- 
busade, ‘‘ which took off the pain and all 
consequences in five or six days.’’ Is the 
composition of ‘‘ arquebusade ’’ known? 


R. B. 


ONDON’S LAST CURFEW BELL.—In 
the Pall Mall Gazette of March 11, 1913, 
p. 9, there is an illustration of the curfew 
bell at Lambeth Palace, and of the bell-cot, 
and it is suggested that it is probably the 
last of London’s curfew bells. But are there 
not others? I seem to think I have seen an 
account of others. 
H. W. U. 


| PORTRAITS OF JOHN FRASER (1750- 


1811).—I shall be glad to be referred to 
any portraits of this botanist. Two were 
exhibited at the Linnean Society of London, 
on behalf of the owner, one by John Hopp- 
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ner, the other by Sir ‘‘ George’ Raeburn, 
this being the unacknowledged source of the 
litho-portrait in ‘ Companion to the Botani- 
cal Magazine’ (Hooker) ii. (1836) from an 
original portrait in possession of his son. 
Mr. John Fraser (Proc. Linn. Soc., 1906-7. 
15). But there is no ‘‘ George’? Raeburn 
that I can trace, and an excellent authority 
informs me that it is not by Sir Henry 
(1756-1823). Who painted the second por- 
trait, and where are the originals now ? 


J. ARDAGH. 


OHN HUMPHREY OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS BAY COLONY.—John Humfry 

(later spelled Humphrey) was Treasurer of 
the Dorchester Company, patentee, Assis- 
tant and Deputy Governor under the 
Charter, and active in the affairs of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in New Eng- 
land, from 1624 to 1641. 

Is there a portrait of Deputy-Governor 
Humphrey? If so can a copy be obtained ? 

It is desired to learn the place and date 
of his birth and death, as also the place and 
date of birth and death of his oldest son, 
Col. John Humphrey. 

Answers to these queries will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Henry S. Batpwin. 

Swampscott, Massachusetts. 


WASHINGTON HALL, CO. DURHAM. 
—The old mansion at Washington, Co. 
Durham, known as the Old Hall, is at pre- 
sent for sale, and much interest, locally, 
is being displayed concerning the probability 
of its being purchased by Americans for re- 
moval to the States. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to explain that this should be so, as the 
place cannot be said to have any connection 
with the ancestors of the first American 
President. 

The Hall is a Jacobean building in the 
form of an E, which J. R. Boyle (‘ The 
County of Durham: Its Castles, Churches, 
and Manor Houses,’ 1812) says was built 
by William James, Bishop of Durham 
(1606-1617), who purchased the manor of 
Washington and settled it on his youngest 
child. This writer makes no reference to 
any previous building on the same site. 

According to local reports, the stables in 
which the Washingtons are supposed to have 
housed their horses, are still standing. This, 
however, can hardly be credited, as, accord- 
ing to history, the connection of the Wash- 
inztons with the manor ended with the death, 
before 1400, of William Washington, the last 


of the direct male line, whose only daughter, 
Dionisia, married Sir William Tempest of 
Studley. 

Any information of a residence which was 
replaced by the existing building is sought. 
And, if there was such a building, had it 
any connection with the Washingtons ? 


H. Askew. 


LAMB: A QUOTATION FROM MIL- 
TON.—In ‘ Essays of Elia,’ ‘ The Old 
and the New Schoolmaster,’ Lamb writes: 
“How well doth this stately preamble (com- 
parable with those which Milton commendeth 
as ‘having been the usage to prefix to some 
solemn law, then first promulgated by Solon or 
Lycurgus ’) correspond with and illustrate ete.” 
Where does Milton say the words quoted ? 
Some editions refer them to the ‘ Tractate 
on Education.’ I do not ‘ind them there. 


ENMAN FAMILY.—I seek genealogical 

details of the Wenman family (now ex- 
tinct), large landowners in the Edwinstowe, 
Notts, and Bolsover, Derbyshire districts dur- 
ing the second half of the eighteenth century, 
when one Ellen Wenman married Abel 
Heurtley (Huguenot), inquirer being a des- 
cendant. The Notts Wenmans possibly were 
an early branch from Viscounts Wenman 
of Oxon (extinct 1800), originally from Ire- 
land, sixteenth century. The name derived 
from wain man (a waggoner) appears now 
to be extinct in Britain. Heurtleys are 
buried at Worksop Priory, Notts. 


Frank Reep. 
Box 1340, Auckland, New Zealand. 


(The surname of Wenman is certainly not 
extinct in Britain. Nine bearers of it appear 
in the London Telephone Directory.] 


EFERENCES WANTED. — The following 
passages are taken from the late Sir George 

H. Radford’s delightful essay on Falstafie, 
printed in Birrell’s ‘ Obiter Dicta.’ References 
for the allusions printed in italics are desired. 

1. “ That Western American, who wrote 
affectionately on the tomb of a comrade, ‘ As 
a_truth-crusher he was unrivalled,’ had prob- 
ably not given sufficient attention to Falstaff’s 
claims in this matter.” 

2. ‘*Generally speaking, Falstaff’s compan- 
ions lie open to the charge made by P. A 
against the wags of his parish, that they were 
men delighting more in their own conceits than 
in the truth.” 

3. “The Boar’s Head in Eastcheap was Fal- 
staff’s headquarters, and, like Barnabee’s, two 
centuries later, his journeys were from tavern 
to tavern; and like Barnabee, he might say, 
‘Multum bibi, nunquam pransi.’ ” 
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CATHEDRAL OF ST. BAVON, GHENT. 


(clxiv. 442). 
JEAN DE is in search of 
monumental inscriptions to Hnglish 
Roman Catholics buried in Ghent, some 


information which I received years ago 
when searching for records of the Solvyn and 
Greenwood families, may be of interest to 
him. 

1. I expected to find what I wanted in the 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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I would suggest an inspection of ‘ L’Eglise 
cathédrale de St. Bavon’ by Goetgebuer 
(Ghent, 1893), L’Eglise cathédrale de St. 
Bavon,’ by Van den Gheyn, and perhaps ‘Les 
Eglises de Gand,’ by Kervyn de Volkaersbeke 
(Ghent, 1857), as possible sources of inform- 


ation. 


In L’EFglise cathédrale de St. Bavon a 
Gand,’ by A. Goetghebuer (Gard, Typo- 
graphic. A. Siffer, 1893) is what purports 
to be a complete list of the funeral monu- 
ments in ‘this cathedral. Only a few of the 


church of St. Nicholas, only to learn that | Inscriptions are given, and there appear 


St. Nicholas was restored in 1854 and none 
of the old inscription remains. 

2. In the Abbey church there were monu- 
mental inscriptions to: 

Lady Catherine Savage, daughter of 
Earl Rivers and wife of Sir Charles Sedley, 
Knt., ob. 1 July, 1705. 

Mrs. Mary Blundell; no date. 

Sir Walter Kirkham Blount, Bt., of 
Sodington, (Co, Worcester, eldest son of 
George Blount, Bt., and Mary Kirkham, 


| 


| 


heiress vf Blagden, Co. Devon, ob. 17 June, 


1717, aet. 80. 
Mrs. Howard. Mary Ann Howard, wife of 
Robt. Howard, Esq., of Hoar Cross, Co. 


Staffs., ob. 17 April, 1718, aet. 41; her 
daughter, Winifrede Howard, raised the 
monument. 


Lady Grace Carrington, wife of Sir Rich- 


ard Smith, of Eshe, Knt., ‘" went into exile | 4, Napellus, which yields the poison well- 


| known as aconite. 


for the Faith,’’ ob. April, 1720. 
Mary Lady Petre, widow of Thomas Lord 


to be no English names. It is, of course, 
possible that some English people may have 
been interred in the crypt without any M.I. 
Only an exhaustive examination of the regis- 
ters would show whether this is so, but the 
registers were at one time badly kept. 
According to tradition, a member of my own 
family was interred there about 1732, but 
there is no record in the registers. 
J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


UERIES ON KEATS (clxiv. 246). - 
Probably rhyme has something to ao 


_with the ‘‘ balm of the ‘‘ palm” and the 
“poisonous wine’”’ of wolf’s-bane, as J. H. 


suggests. The Cocoa-nut Palm, Cocos nuci- 
fera, however, is Indian and the natives 
use its flowers for medicine, ‘ Treasury of 


| Botany,’ i, 306. 


Petre, Baron of Writtle, Co. Essex ; daughter | 


of Thomas Clifton, Knt., ob. 13 Feb., 1730. 

Miss Elizabeth FitzGerald, daughter of 
Thomas and Henrietta FitzGerald, Lord of 
Mohena, Turlough, Rochfier, etc., Co. Mayo, 
Ireland, ob. 20 April, 1742. 


Francis Tarsburg, of Bodney, Esq., ob. 
5 Jan., 1747, aet. 63. ' 
John Messenger, Esq., of Fountains 


Abbey, ob. 5 Dec., 1749. 

George Markham, Esq., Lord of Claxby, 
Co. Lincoln, ob. 23 Feb., 1760, 
60; his wife, Mary Salvin, of Croxdale, Co. 
Durham, raised this monument; he leaves 
two children, Mary and Catherine. 

3. In the old cemetery (Bruges Gate) there 
is a tomb of the Solvyns but no names upon 
it. 

4. In the Mariakerke cemetery, near 
Ghent. is a tomb of the Solvyns family but 
the only inscription is ‘‘ Sepulchre of Mr. 
Solvyns and family.” 


The “ tight-rooted ’’ wolf’s-bane is Aconi- 


Its sturdy root produces 
fibres which stretch round it and has been 
mistaken for horse-radish, which most 


_ gardeners know the difficulty of eradicating. 
| The usual method was to apply aconite to 
_ wine for slow or quick poisoning I do not 


know any instance of its crude application, 


but Keats with his medical education may 


have been better informed. 


Keats is said to have translated the 
“ Aeneid,’ though his version has never 
been found. He shows traces of acquain- 


tance with it and may have taken his 
““oreen altar’’ in the ‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn’”’ from Aeneid xii, 117. There, before 
the two armies start fighting, ‘ parabant 
In medioque focos et dis communibus aras 
Gramineas ’’—altars of turf. 

W. H. J. 


HITELADIES’ PRIORY, SALOP 
(clxiv. 458).—The owner of the ruins 


of Whiteladies is Lord Stafford, the descend- 


ant, in the female line, of the Giffards of 
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Whiteladies and Boscobel. 
J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 


AURENCE STERNE’S DAUGHTER 
(clxiv. 459).—Sterne’s Christian name 
was not Lawrence but Laurence. His widow 
died, not at Angouléme, but at Albi, at the 
house of a physician named Lioniéres, at No. 
9, Rue St. Antoine, in January, 1773. The 
legend that her daughter perished in the 
French Revolution was exploded long ago. 
Lydia Sterne married, at the age of twenty- 
four, a young man of twenty, Jean Baptiste 
Alexandre de Medalle, whose father was em- 
ployed in the Customs at Albi under the 
title of receveur des décimes. The marriage 
took place on April 28, 1772, after the bride 
had abjured the Protestant religion in the 
private chapel of the Provost’s house. A 
note in the Znventauire des Archives Com- 
munales d’ Albi, states that ‘‘ Le mariage 
était forcé, urgent; car alors la loi autorisait 
la recherche de la paternité.’’ For the above 
information see p. 518 of that excellent book 
‘The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne, 
by Professor (now Governor) Wilbur L. 
Cross, 3rd edition, 1929. Mr. Cross’s foot- 
note is as follows: 

For the record of Lydia’s marriage, the birth 
of a son, and Mrs. Sterne’s death, see 
Athenaeum, June 18, 1870; and Notes and 

ueries, Fourth Series, vi, 153, and xii, 200. 
The search in the archives of Albi was orig- 
inally made by Paul Stapfer. His account as 
published contains several inaccuracies which 
are here corrected. 

Of Lydia’s husband, Mr. Cross writes, p. 
519, ‘‘ He died a year and some months 
later’? (apparently reckoning from the 
autumn of 1773) ‘‘ leaving with his widow 
a son born soon after the marriage.’’ On 
p. 525 we are told that this son ‘‘ was placed 
in the Benedictine school at Soréze,’’ where 
he died in 1783, his mother, it was expressly 
stated, being already dead.  Inaccuracy 
seems to dog the steps of many who have 
written of Sterne. Mr. Walter Sichel, who 
gives a different date (1771) for the son’s 
death, says on p. 287 of ‘ Sterne, a Study,’ 
that Lydia and her mother re-visited Eng- 
land in 1775. This, as Lamb’s Scotchman 
would have said, was impossible, for the 
mother was dead. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


“QWAN OF AVON ”’ (clxiv. 343, 393).- 

An editorial note at the first reference 
records the suggestion that, when Jonson 
wrote ‘‘Swan of Avon,’ he meant ‘“ the 
Wiltshire Avon, upon the very banks of 


which, at Wilton House . . . lived his friend 
and patroness Lady Pembroke.’’ But is 
Wilton House so situated? It is, I should 
have thought, some way off the Avon and 
on two tributaries that flow into it, the 
Wylye and the Nadder. It will not do 
to urge that these streams were ignored in 
Elizabethan days for they are recognised 
by Camden in his ‘ Britannia.’ He says, 
““ At the conflux of these rivers the Willey 
[sic] waters and gives name to the town of 
of Wilton.”’ Murray’s ‘Handbook for 
Wilts and Dorset’ says, ‘‘ The Wylye and 
Nadder, which wash the sides of Wilton, 
effect a junction below the park of the 
Pembrokes.”’ 

Jonson held Camden in _ veneration, 
acknowledging that to him he owed 

All that I am in arts, all that I know, 
and Camden associated the name of Wilton 
with the River Wylye. 

W. H. J. 


MILY DICKINSON: A _ BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL NOTE (clxiv. 421).—Mr. 
JoHN Howarp Birss says: ‘‘... it happens 
that a selection from her poetry which is in- 
cluded in an anthology dated more than ten 
years before her sudden leap to fame is worth 
noting.’’ So I may be allowed to note a 
Czech anthology containing poems of Emily 
Dickinson. The Czech poet, Antonin Klas- 
tersky, published at Prague in 1907 the first 
tome of his ‘ Moderni poesie americka,’ and 
Emily Dickinson is there represented with 
translations of three poems: ‘ Choice,’ ‘ The 
Battle-Field,’ and ‘ Eternity.’ This is prob- 
ably the first foreign anthology containing 

poems of hers. 

Orto F. Banter. 


BARBECUE (clxiv. 441).—So far as War- 

wickshire is concerned, the art of roast- 
ing stripped animals entire has never been 
lost or neglected. Apparently RockincHamM 
has never heard of Stratford-on-Avon’s great 
Statute Fair (colloquially known as ‘‘ Mop 
Day ’’), held yearly on 12 Oct. Except for 
the brief food-ration period, during the 
War, this event has gone on for untold cen- 
turies, and usually not one, but any num- 
ber up to a dozen barbecues, or open street 
ovens, may be seen operating on entire car- 
cases of oxen, pigs and occasicnally sheep, 
upon that festive occasion. 

The deed itself is evidence of semi-bar- 
barism. Last year I saw a man, hurrying 
for his return evening train, gnawing at a 
great ox thigh-bone, held in his greasy 
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hands. From twenty to fifty thousand visi- 
tors assemble on this date. Roasting com- 
mences at about 5 a.m., and eating starts at 
10 a.m., the Mayor taking the first cut. 
Stratford-on-Avon furnishes several pro- 
fessional ox-roasters, who journey to all 
parts of the kingdom, with their huge im- 
plements, to cook complete oxen. Such an 
event occurred at Ickleton, near Linton, 
Cambs., in aid of church restoration, a few 
weeks since. 
Wa. JaGGarD. 


OZON, BOZUN, BOZAM: ‘‘ COUSINS 
AND HEIRS ” (clxiv. 444).—In Lines : 
Pedigrees, Harl. Soc., 1902, p. 167, there is 
one of Bozon of Barrowby, drawn up by 
Bishop Sanderson of Lincoln, 1660-1662: 
‘* Forasmuche as the Pedigrees which I have 
seen of Dene and Bozon are untrue, I have 
sat down so much thereof as may certainly 
be proved out of authentic writings.’’ This 
shows that the above phrase in the Inden- 
ture of 1558 comprises daughters, sons-in- 
law, grandchildren by birth or marriage. 
Firstly it corrects the following mistakes in 
the quotation from Thornton’s ‘ Hist. of 
Notts.’ 

Thomas Bozon, 1485, did not marry 
Matilda de Lovetot, but Anne d. and h. of 
Gerard Ufflet, sister and coh. of Sir Gerard ; 
g.g-d. and heir of Lora d. and h. of Gerard 
de Furnival. Sir Richard Bozon, g.son of 
Thomas, married Dorothy, d. and h., not of 
Jas. Devyn de Sireston, but of James Dene 
of Barrowby. He died 1524; she re-married 
1526, William Vernon of Barrowby. Then 
as regards the six part Indenture: Ist 
Francis Pannell—Elizabeth, aged 13 when 
her father died, married Richard Paynell 
of Boothby Paynell, near Grantham; this 
must have been their son. 2nd—Mary, aged 
14, married John Worsley, of Helpston, 
Notts., who had died without issue. 3rd— 
Margaret, aged 13, had married Richard 
Clopton, of Ford Hall, Melford, and her 
only d. and h., Mary, married Sir W. Cor- 
dell, Master of the Rolls. 4th—Alice, aged 
11, married Thomas Lewis of Thepperton, 
Middlesex, having no children. 5th—Agnes, 
aged 5, married first Henry, s. of Sir Row- 
land Babington, of Normanton, near Derby ; 
Francis must have been their child. 6th— 
Jane, daughter of Dorothy’s second mar- 
riage, married Henry Saville, of Lupsett, 
not Lupsell, Yorks, their son being George, 
as mentioned (see ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ suh 
Halifax). As regards Alice, d. of Richard 
Bozon, Sir Richard had a sister styled in 


his will, 1524, ‘‘ Dame Alice.”’ 

“ Bozon Hall,’’ mentioned as shown in a 
map of Lincs., situated between Kirton and 
Frampton, appears as ‘‘ Blossom Hall’’ in 
the ordnance survey 1824 sheet No. Ixix., a 
little S.E. of Kirton Village; in White’s 
Gazetteer, 1842, there is mention of a char- 
ity of £3 arising out of Blossom Hall farm, 
lett by Joan Carracke. There does not ap- 
pear to have been any association of this part 
of the county with the Bozon family. In 
1401-2 Robert Bozon was a juror for three 
wapentakes of Kesteven (‘ Feudal Aids,’ iii., 
p. 250). In 1428 the heirs of dom: John 
Bozon responded as co-tenants of half a fee 
in Stallingborough, near Grimsby (p. 264). 

ALFRED WELBY. 


EPYS’S WEDDING-DAY (clxiv. 452).— 
1 agree with the conclusion arrived at 
in Mr. CHAPPELL’s careful and interesting 
article, that, in all probability, Pepys was 
married by some kind of religious ceremony 
on 10 Oct., 1655, and civilly on the follow- 
ing 1 Dec., as recorded in the register of 
St. Margaret’s. There is, however, one dif- 
ficulty that Mr. CHAPPELL has not men- 
tioned. If the couple had taken part in a 
religious ceremony which they regarded as 
constituting a valid marriage, why are they 
described in the register as of different 
parishes ? 
F. W. Reap. 


ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF GEORGE 

WASHINGTON (clxiv. 458).—I have a 
scrap of information about an ancestor of 
George Washington that may, perhaps, be 
useful in fixing a date. It is contained in 
a newsletter by Henry Muddiman, dated 
March 10, 1676/7, as follows: 

The Mary and Sarah ot New England, ar- 
rived at Falmouth in 5 weekes from thence re- 
ports that upon the death of Baion in Virginia, 
who kill’d himself by debauchery, the party 
had set up one Washington for their head, 
and that in New England they were yet upon 
= disturbances from the Indians upon the 

ast. 

J. G. Mupprman. 


RUINED CHURCHES RESTORED TO 

USE (clxiv. 354, 394, 428; clxv. 14).— 
Here is another instance of the restoration 
of a derelict church: 


The old parish church of Walesby, Lincoln- 
shire, standing on one of the highest of the 
wolds, which had long fallen into disuse and 
desolation has been restored Some time 
ago an anonymous benefactor seeing the ruined 
state of the church offered to bear the entire 
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cost of restoration. The offer was accepted and 
the work has now been done . . . The church 
is now much used by ramblers for their ser- 


vices. (The Timzs, June 15, 1933). 
H. W. U. 
Mention of St. Andrew, Walberswick, 


draws attention to the neighbouring ruined 
church of St. Andrew Covehithe, part of 
which has been restored to use. Cromwell 
(‘ Excursions in Suffolk,’ ii., p. 129) has an 
engraving of the ruins of this once beautiful 
edifice, and says: ‘‘ The church was impro- 
priated to the Cluniac cell of Wangford and 
granted with it to the Duke of Norfolk. This 
was formerly a considerable fishing town and 
possessed a noble church, the ruins of which 
evince its former grandeur. The south aisle 
is preserved and inclosed and forms a neat 
little church.’’ Only part of the south aisle 
is inclosed and used. 

Another example is the well-known church 
of St. Peter Howden in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. The revenues supporting the 
fabric having passed into private hands, it 
became unsafe about 1635 to celebrate divine 
service. The arch between the nave and the 
transept was filled up, and the nave itself 
was repaired, new-roofed and fitted up for 
service, while the short south aisle became 
the vestry. The beautiful choir, 120 ft. 
long and 66 ft. wide, and the elegant chap- 
ter house, once only slightly inferior to the 
Chapter House at York, are in ruins. Much 
preservation and restoration work has since 
been done. The whole church is carefully 
described in Sheahan and Whellan, ‘ York 
and the East Riding,’ 1856, vol. 2, pp. 59-8- 


620. 
P. E. Jongs. 


(OCKPIT YARD, BLOOMSBURY (clxiv. 

460).—A well-known cockpit was in use 
here during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but I have not been able to dis- 
cover when it was closed. It was sometimes 
called the ‘‘ Old Red Lion Pit,’’ and was 
probably used during the Commonwealth in 
defiance of Cromwell’s ‘‘ Ordinance Prohibit- 
ing Cock-Matches ”’ of 31 March, 1654; for 
it was owing to its being too far from White- 
hall that Charles II ordered the building 
of the Cockpit Royal in Birdcage Walk. The 
Bloomsbury pit is known to have been still 
in use in 1752. The area between Great 
James Street, Little James Street, and the 
King’s Road (now the eastern end of Theo- 
bald’s Road) was a bowling-green, and the 
cockpit was apparently a part of this green. 
John Rocque’s map (1741) shows neither, 


but Morden and Lea’s plan (1732) and 
Strype’s map (1754) mark both the bowling: 
green and the cockpit. Although I have no 
proof, I think it probable that the law stud- 
ents of Gray’s Inn patronised this pit, and 
that the records of the Inn might throw some 
light on the matter. 


Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 


ABUNDEL SOCIETY (clxiv. 443).—This 

publishing club originated in 1848. It 
was so named from Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel (reign of James I) called the 
‘* Father of Vertu in England’ and “ Mae- 
cenas of all politer arts.’”” He was an ances- 
tor of the present Duke of Norfolk. The 
club sought to promote knowledge of art by 
copying and publishing important works of 
ancient masters. Its headquarters were at 
24, Old Bond Street, and its first secretaries 
were W. F. Lamb Price and W. W. Mayn- 
ard. For an annual subscription of a 
guinea, or life fee of fifteen guineas, club 
members received two or more publications 
annually. The public, being non-members, 
could buy publications at 25 per cent. 
more than members paid. Some of the col- 
oured lithographs cost up to 48s. each. Ful- 
ler details will be found in the following 
official publications, doubtless to be consulted 
at the British Museum: 

‘Prospectus of the Arundel Society: its 
constitution, &c., with list of publications, 
consisting of Chromolithographs, Engrav- 
ings, Photographs, Sculptures, and Literary. 
works. With the price to members, and to 
the public, of each.’ Roy. 8vo. 

Maynard (F. W.). ‘ Descriptive notice of 
Drawings and Publications of the Arundel 
Society 1870.’ Roy. 8vo. 

Maynard (F. W.). ‘ Twenty Years of the 
Arundel Society. With 300 photographs. 
1869.’ Imperial 4to. 

Wm. Jaccarp. 


The publications of the defunct Arundel 
Society can be obtained from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 9, North- 
umberland Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C.2. 


L® PELLEY OF GUERNSEY (clxiv. 
406).—I can supply the following infor- 
mation asked for by K. B., which I believe 
to be correct. 


Pierre le Pelley, b. about 1500, m. about 
1530, Jannette de Ballen du Valle. Pierre, 


du Mont Durand, m. 1565, d. 26 May, 1587. 
Collette du Ballen d. 19 April, 1587. Pierre 
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du Mont Durand, b. 18 Dec., 1567, m. 24 
June, 1598, d. 31 Jan., 1612. Elizabeth de 
Sausmarez, d. 19 Oct., 1620. Nicolas de la 
Ville, b. 8 Nov., 1601, d. 16 Nov., 1686. 
Marie Tramailler, d. 1669. Nicolas, b. 18 
Oct., 1636, m. 16 Sept., 1663, d. 24 Feb., 
1686. Susanne Perchard, d. 26 Jan., 1706. 

Nicolas, b. 21 June, 1664, m. 1 Jan., 1691, 
d. 30 Dec., 1719. Susanne le Gros fille de 
Jean et Elizabeth le Pelley, b. 22 Feb., 
1668, d. 22 June, 1733. Damme de I’ile de 
Serk. Nicolas, b. 15 April, 1731, d. 12 Feb., 
1733. Seigneur de Serk. Daniel, b. 29 
April, 1704, m. 13 May, 1730, d. 15 Sept., 
1752. Seigneur de Serk. Elizabeth Etienne 
fille de Pierre et Rachel Walker, b. 29 
Dec., 1702, d. 29 Oct., 1762. 

Elizabeth le Pelley was the daughter of 
Nicolas le Pelley and Marie Tramailler and 
married Jean le Gros Juge de Serk, 4 May, 
1664, b. 19 Nov., 1641, d. 19 Nov., 1726. 

I have found the following pencil note, 
which is perhaps not very clear: — 10 Dec. 
1592. John Tuppet of Henry of Chichester, 
married Mary le Pelley, only daughter of 
Peter and Collette Gosselin of Hillier Bailiff. 

Jean le Pelley, son of Pierre and Collette 
de Ballen, 3 April, 1566, d. 23 Nov., 1617, 
married Sammuelle Corbet 24 Nov., 1588; 
issue, Thomas, Marie Collette, John, Pierre, 
and Sarra. 

K. C. P. 


ROMWELL’S BURIAL (clxiv. 334, 376, 
391).—A further contemporary account 

may be read in a ‘tract of 8 pp. by Edward 
Burrough, a Quaker who died in Newgate 
in 1662, entitled: ‘ A Testimony against a 
Great Idolatry committed . . . upon that 
occasion of the great stir about an image 
made and carryed from one place to another, 
happening the 23 day of the ninth Month 
November, 1658].’ 

On entering London from Kingston, the 
writer 
beheld a very great multitude of people gath- 
ering together. Whole streets were filled, with 
abundance gazing forth at every Window, and 
upon the Balconies and house tops, and the 
glasse was pulled down for people to look out 
into the streets. All this pressing and_ stir 
was onely to see and behold a dead Image with- 
out life or breath, of Wood or Wax, arrayed 
and decked with some foolish inventions . . 
All this abomination and sinful Idolatry is 
abount the Funeral of the late Oliver Cromwel, 
who was once a great instrument in the hand 
of the Lord to break down many Idolatrous 
and grievous Idols 

Norman PENNEY. 


RIVATE THEATRICALS IN THE 
XVIII CENTURY (clxiv. 353, 430; 
elxy. 15).—In ‘ The Life of Michael Kelly ° 
(Ellis), published by Gollancz, p. 278, we 
find that there were ‘‘Hammersmith Nights” 
before the Lyric Opera House, for at Bran- 
denburg House amateurs of fashion attemp- 
ted Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night.’ Mr. 
John Grubb (1751-1812) of Horsenden House, 
Buckinghamshire, played Sir Toby Belch, 
Henry Angelo, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, the 
Margravine of Auspach (1750-1828), Viola, 
and Keppel Craven, her son, Sebastian. The 
Margravine’s first husband was William. 
sixth Lord Craven. She was daughter of 
Augustus, 4th Earl of Berkeley. 
CEecIL BROoKING. 
Earl’s Court. 


JOKES BY THOMAS HOOD (elxiv. 354). 

—2. Bish’s Retreat of the Ten Thous- 
and.—This refers to T. Bish, the lottery 
agent or contractor, once of No. 4, Cornhill, 
and later of 138, Regent Street (see Specta- 
tor, Jan. 20, 1933—quoting from the Spec- 
tator of Jan. 19, 1833). Denis Dighton 
(1792-1827) did a caricature (in the manner 
of his father, Robert Dighton) of T. Bish, 
in 1826, calling it ‘A View on Cornhill.’ 


CECIL BROOKING. 


[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (elxiv. 

53, 87, 106, 158, 195, 375, 411, 448).— 
The following Christian names occur in the 
Rev. A. W. Fletcher’s ‘History of the Parish 
of Eckington ’ (Oxford Press, 1933). Griz- 
zigon, Gopsall, Hapalong; this last name 
is particularly fascinating! Also the follow- 
ing unusual surnames: Bazan, Biclasun, 
Faroz, Filtore, Greenpill, Ienefe. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In a local history of Alfriston, Sussex, by 
Florence Pagden, a rector is recorded, c. 
1610-20, who had ‘two daughters, ‘‘ Con- 
tented’’ and ‘‘ Lovegod.’”? A lady of my 
acquaintance bears the Christian name 
‘* Hersey,’’ and another, living in Ceylon, 
is named ‘‘ Clodagh.”’ 


Epwarp Heron-ALten. 
UN-KNIGHTED KNIGHTS (clxiv. 424). 


—Some of those who received the Por- 
tuguese order of the Tower and Sword for 
service in the Peninsula War, appear to 
have assumed the title ‘‘ Sir.’’ Major- 
General Sir Nicholas Trant (see ‘ D.N.B.’) 
is an example. 

F. K. H. 
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Another example is John Hill (1716- 
1775), Knight of the Polar Star (or Vasa, 
as the ‘ D. N. B.’ puts it). This was awarded 
to him by the King of Sweden in 1774 as a 
testimony to his great work, ‘The Vegetable 
System ’ (1759-75, 26 vols.). 

J. ARDAGH. 


ORTRAITS OF JOHN DRYDEN (elxiv. 
423).—The following list of engraved por- 

traits of Dryden may be useful : 

‘La belle assemblée ’ (1809) 6 sup. : front. 

Biographical Magazine (1794) Birrell sc. 
after Houbraken. (1819) 1: 26. MHholl sc. 

Birch, ‘ Heads’ (1813) 199. Kneller p. ; 
J. Houbraken sc. 1743. 

Book Buyer (1899) 18: 217. 


eng. 

lakes (1902) 15: 547. 

Bourgeois, ‘ Grand siécle’ (1896) 336. God- 
frey Kneller p. Gérard Edelinck sc. 

British Museum Prints (1899) n. s. pt. 8: 
pl. 11. Kneller p. Edelinck eng. 

‘Cabinet Portrait Gallery of. British 
Worthies ’ (1846) 10: 39. eng. 

Catholic World (1896) 62: 826. 

Craik and MacFarlane, ‘ Pictorial His- 
tory of England’ (1849) 3: 877. Hudson 
p. C. E. Wagstaff eng. (Trinity Coll.). 

Cust, ‘ National Portrait Gallery.’ (1901) 
1: 183 (3 por.). 

‘ Effigies poeticae’ (1824) 2: pl. 75. T. 
Unwins del. after p. ? E. Smith eng. 

Garnett, ‘ History of England.’ lit. (1903) 
3: 103. James Maubert f. -3: 104. Knel- 
ler f. lith. 

Green, ‘Short History of the English 
People’ (1893) 4: 1537. Kneller f. 

‘Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paint- 
ings’ (1808) 3: pl. 12. Kneller p. George 
Cooke sc. 

Illustrated London News (1892) 101: 651. 

‘Imperial Dictionary of Universal Bio. 
graphy.’ 2: 152. Hudson p. Wagstaff eng. 

Knight, ‘Gallery of Portraits ’ (1834) 3: 
127. Hudson p. Wagstaff eng. 

London Magazine (1752) 21: 419. eng. 

Moulton, ‘ Library of Literary Criticism ’ 
(1901) 2: 463. Kneller p. T. Kelley eng. 

Nichols, ‘Select Collection of Poems’ 
(1780) 1: front. Basine eng. 

Oxford. Loan collection of portraits 
(1805) pl. 18 p. (Bodleian Library). 

Penny Magazine (1832) 1: 181. eng. 

‘ Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Poets ’ 
(1853) 2: 425. Hudson p. Wagstaff sc. 

‘ Portraits of the British Poets ’ (1824) 2: 


pl. 6. T. Unwins del. after p. E. Smith 
eng. 


Grateloup 


Seidlitz, ‘Allgemeines historisches portrat- 
werk.’ (1894) 3: pl. 18. Kneller p. G. Ede- 
linck sc. 

South Kensington Museum. National His- 
torical Portraits 3: pl. 46. Kneller p. 3 pl. 
47 p. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 


I think Mr. Munpy has overlooked the 
beautiful portrait of Dryden at Rousham, 
the property of Mr. Cottrell Dormer. 

Joun Lovepay. 


There is a portrait of Dryden in the Hall 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


HOENICIANS IN BRITAIN (elxiv. 407, 
446).—Early historical references show 
that these merchant navigators came from 
Syria to Spain and helped to found the port 
of Cadiz (Gades). There is no evidence that 
they ever came so far north as the Scilly 
Isles. Any knowledge of Britain would only 
reach them indirectly through transporta- 
tion over the ocean. Research has shown 
that there is no evidence of their ever hav- 
ing been in this latitude; nor has there been 
in this country any trace of literature re- 
sembling theirs. I am engaged on a work 
of west country interest, and I have failed 
to discover any testimony of visits of people 

of this race. 

T. H. Barrow. 


(JORDON OF TOBAGO (clxiv. 353, 394, 407, 

413).—I cannot give data of this partic- 
ular place, but the following West India 
references may be of interest as these families 
frequently had connections on the other 
islands. 

‘British Guiana. 1806. Lease by 
Thomas Alexander of Sloane Street, Chelsea, 
James Edward Somarsall, of Demerara, and 
Anthony William Somarsall to William Gor- 
don and John Murphy of London, of ‘ The 
Profit’ plantation in Berbice. 14 signa- 
tures and schedule of slaves annexed.’’ The 
reference to Sloane Street, suggests this Wil- 
liam Gordon was related to James Gordon, 
who died in 1806 at his residence in Sloane 
Street. 

Under Antigua, 1832, there is a reference 
to Francis Grant Gordon, deceased. His 
executor appears to have been one “‘ Walter 
Murray,’’ called ‘‘ Deceased ’’ in 1832. 

The foregoing are from Mr. Moulton’s 
Catalogue, which gives four Tobago deeds, 
but these contain no reference to Gordon. 


D. M. V. 
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ORDS DERIVED FROM INVENTORS 
(clxiv. 459).—To the list, quoted by 
CoLoneL of words derived from 
names, I can add the following, contributed 
by me ten years ago to an educational peri- 
odical, now dead: 
Albert (chain), anti-macassar, arras. 
Babbit (metal), bantam, banting, Bass 
(beer), bayonet, bedlam, belcher (hat), Bes- 
semer (steel), billingsgate, billycock (hat), 
Birrelling, bloomers, blucher (boots), bobby, 


bowdlerize, Bradshaw, Bright’s (disease), 
brougham, Bunsen (burner), Burberry, 
burke. 

Cesarean (operation), calico, cambric, + 


canary, cannibal, canter, canterbury, cardi- 
gan (jacket), champagne, cherry, 


chester- | 


field, chestnut, china, christen, Chubb (lock), | 


clarence (carriage), colossal, Colt (revolver), | 


copper, Crooke’s (tubes), currant. 

Daguerrotype, damask, damson, daven- 
port, Davy (lamp), diddle, doyley, dunce, 
Dundreary, dulcinea. 

Epicure. 

Fahrenheit, fletcherize, Ford (car), Frost’s | 
(ophthalmoscope), fuchsia. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Galloway, galvanic, gamboge, gamp, gari- | 


baldi, gasconade, Gladstone (bag), grain- 
gerize, guillotine, guinea, guy, gypsy 

Hansom, Harveyised (steel), hector, hercu- 
lean, Herepath (blowpipe), 
(out-)herod, hock, Hotchkiss (gun). 

Indigo, inverness. 

Jehu, jeremiad, jersey, jezebel, jovial. 

Keene’s (cement). 

Laconic, lawn, lazaretto, limousine, lister- 
ine (antiseptic), logan berry, louis (money), 
lush (slang for beer, from a brewer named 
Lushington). 

Macadam, mafficking, magnolia, mala- 
propism, marconigram, martinet, Martini 
(rifle), maudlin, Mauser (rifle), mausoleum, 
Maxim (gun), meander, mentor, mercerize, 
mercurial, Minie (rifle), Morse (alphabet), 


murphy. 

Nankeen, napoleon (money), narcissus, 
negus, Nestler (tubes), nicotine, Nordenfelt 
(gun). 


Pander, panic, pantaloon, parchment, pas- 
quinade, Pasteurize, peeler, pinch- 
beck, Plimsoll (mark, and shoes), Pompa- 
dour, port (wine), Pullman (car). 

Quixotic. 

Raglan, rodomontade, (rays). 

Sardonic, saturnine, scaramouch, sedan 
(chair), shillibear, sherry, silhouette, 
simony, spaniel, spencer (coat), Spode, 
spoonerism, stentorian, sybarite. 


sant after Earl of Macartney): 
(printing type): 
_kerchief, after Jim Belcher, the pugilist): 
hermetic, 
sort): 
Blucher (boots). 


may the following list of English 


stone bag: Kpicure: 


Tam-o’-shanter, tantalize, tawdry, thras. 
onical, tram, turkey, Turneresque, tokay. 

Utopian. 

Valentine, vandalism, vandyke, 
victoria, volcano, vulcanise. 

Wedgewood (ware), wellington (boots), 
Whitehead (torpedo), worsted. 


Davip SaLmon. 


venery, 


Narberth. 


{Our readers will observe that PRInctpay 
SaLmon’s list includes many words derived 
from place-names. 


I hope your correspondent COLONEL LESLIE 


‘ words derived from the names of persons’ 
helpful : 

Cardigan jacket: Burberry: 
Gibus: Derby (hats): Stanhope, Tilbury, 
Brougham, and Victoria (carriages): Glad- 
Sally Lunn: Burke: 
Martinet: Pasquinade: Bessemer (steel): 
Bowdlerize: Guillotine: Joe Miller: Braille: 
Homeric: Pinchbeck: Frangipane: Fahren- 
heit: Gilbertian: Zeppelin: Herculean: 
Hector: Rabelaisian: Bradbury (£1 note): 
| (after Buncombe): Bloomer: 
Spoonerism: Macartney (a variety of phea- 
Aldine 

neck- 


Bowler: 


Belcher (spotted 


Albert (watch-chain, after the Prince Con- 
Napoleon, Louis (coins): Napoleon, 


Botany gives us: Bougainvillaea: Gar- 
denia: Rafflesia: Fuchsia: Magnolia: 
Shaddock : Longanberry : Quassia, and many 
more. 

Pope Gregory I gave his name to a chant 
or plainsong, Pope Gregory XIII to the re 
formed calendar, and Dr. Gregory of Edin- 
burgh to a celebrated powder. 

Cut Cavendish is named after Sir W. 
Cavendish, an Elizabethan sailor. 

Saxhorn and saxophone are from Sax, the 
inventor. 

Chauvinism comes from Nicholas Chauvin. 
Peeler and Bobby come from Sir Robert 
Peel. Mansard left his name to a roof, and 
Vandyke to a collar and a beard. 

Nordenfelt, Lewis, Gatling, Browning, 
Maxim, Hotchkiss, Mauser, Colt, and Mar- 
tini all gave their names’ to firearms of 
various sorts. 

There must be many words from names 
in medicine and surgery, e.g., Bright's 
disease: Pasteurize: Cesarean (operation): 
and we have Borstall Institutions, the Plim- 
soll line, and the Bertillon system. 
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From the gods we get: jovial: saturnine: 
Bacchanalian: venereal: martial, and 
others. 

There are also several interesting words 
derived from characters in literature or 
fiction, such as pander; rodomontade; gar- 
gantuan; Collins; gamp; Benedick; Quix- 
otic. 

F. Gorpon Brown. 
Alu HALLOWS-ON-SEA, SHEPPEY, 
KENT (clxiv. 443).—Mr. C. TYNDALL 
WutcKxo may like to know of ‘ The Story 
of an Outpost Parish, All Hallows, Hoo, 
Kent,’ compiled in 1928 by the Rev. F. J. 
Hammond, who was Vicar of that ancient 
parish church from 1900 to 1927. It was 
published by the S.P.C.K. and has eight 
illustrations. A copy may, perhaps, be 
obtained from the author, whose address is: 
St. Neots, Home Road, Frindsbury, near 

Rochester. 
A. H. Tayor. 


PINT OF ALL NATIONS ”’ (clxiv. 

336, 395, 427, 464).—Srir ALFRED 
Wetsy’s explanation of this curious phrase 
appears quite adequate; but, like so many 
other similar phrases, it appears to have 
possible variations. If that in Dr. F. W11- 
LIAM Cock’s story is not one, it has the 
merit of being a good imitation. But l 
have come across another term, which, to 
my mind, savours very much of being a prob- 
able variant. This is “ All’s.”” In Camden 
Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary” (1850), the 
work of Mr. Henry Sampson, the once well- 
known sporting journalist, I find this word 
defined as ‘“‘ tap droppings, refuse spirits sold 
at a cheap rate in gin-palaces.’’ Appar- 
ently this had a vogue in his time. The 
same expression will also be found in Mr. 
J. Redding Ware’s ‘ Passing English of the 
Victorian Era’ (n.d.), but of more re- 
cent publication. Here we find “ All’s ’’ des- 
cribed as a “‘public house’ term = ‘‘ Waste 
pot at public-houses.’’ On all public-house 
counters may be seen holes down which go 
spillings of everything. Popular mistrust 
runs to the belief that these collections are 
used up—hence the comment upon bad beer— 
“This must be ‘ all’s.’ 

Mr. Ware makes further comment on this 
practice among publicans, which may be 
worth looking up by the interested. One 
wonders if even this variation of the older 
phrase has survived. Possibly it has passed 
out with “ gin-palace’’ long ago. 

C. P. Hate. 


ISS ELLEN LAWLESS TERNAN 
(clxiv. 459).—The only public reference 
to this subject that I have ever seen was in 
T.P.’s Weekly for 29 Sept., 1928, in T.P.’s 
Table Talk,’ p. 675, by the late Rt. Hon. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., who was then, I be- 
lieve, Father of the House of Commons. The 
article deals with a book on Dickens which 
quotes a letter from his wife plainly indi- 
cating jealousy of ‘this lady, who is described 
as an actress. Mr. O’Connor is in error in 
calling the lady Ellen Terman. 


Mr. Bernard Darwin, in his recent book, 
* Dickens,’ says of Miss Ternan (p. 114) that 
she ‘‘ had acted once or twice with Dickens.”’ 
He left her £1,000 in his will, and (p. 113) 
wrote that ‘‘ there is not a more virtuous and 
spotless creature than that young lady.”’ 


A. Francis STEvART. 


RANGE BLOSSOM (clxiv. 459). — The 
practice of wearing orange blossoms and 
wreaths by brides has been derived from the 
Saracens, who —— the orange-flower as 
emblematic of a happy and prosperous mar- 
riage. In Crete the bride and bridegroom 
are sprinkled with orange-water; in Sar- 
dinia oranges are attached to the horns of 
oxen which draw the nuptial carriage. 
Spenser and Milton believed that the orange 
was the ‘‘ golden apple ’’ presented by Juno 
to Jupiter at their marriage (‘ Plant Lore,’ 
by Richard Folkard, June, 1884, 477-478). 
The delicate purity and fragrance of orange 
blossoms specially adapt them for weddings 
(‘ Flowers and Flower Lore,’ by Hilderic 

Friend, 1884, 112-113). 

J. ARDAGH. 


HALL, CO. DURHAM (clxiv. 

443). — The house about which H.C.C. 
inquires is Deckham Hall. It is situated 
on Gateshead Moor at Carr Hill, about a 
mile and a quarter south of the bridge across 
the Tyne. In 1614 the estate of which it 
formed the residence was devised by Thomas 
Deckham of Gateshead to his son-in-law, 
Henry Mitford, and was subsequently known 
as Mitford Hall, or Mitford’s House. 

It was sold in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century to George Wooler of Fawn- 
lees, near Wolsingham, and was purchased 
from him in 1817 for £7,100, by William 
James, of the same family as Lord North. 
bourne. The house was frequently occupied 
by people other than the owners. 


H. Askew. 
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The Library. 


William Shenstone and his Friends. The 
English Association Pamphlets No, 80. 
By Marjorie Williams. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2s. net). 


F Miss Williams lacks the lightness of 
touch which made the late Dean Hut- 
ton’s gossip about that ‘‘ Warwickshire 
Coterie’’ of which Shenstone was a member 
such agreeable reading, she nevertheless con- 
trives to bring together many interesting 
facts and to weave them into an easy and 
pleasant narrative which will be read with 


satisfaction by everyone interested in the | 


minor literary lights of the mid-eighteenth 
century. Shenstone was ‘the centre of the 
coterie, for two or three reasons. He was 
its most distinguished member from the liter- 
ary point of view; he was a man of engag- 
ing personality; and as a squireen and a 
landscape gaidener he achieved a fame which 
in his day exceeded his reputation as a poet. 
Upon his smail paternal inheritance of The 
Leasowes in Worcestershire, he created an 
example of landscape gardening in which 
art got the better of nature by producing 
subtle illusions of space. For its externals 


The Leasowes created a degree of curiosity © 


second only to that of Strawberry Hill for 
its content. 

The place created by Shenstone’s taste and 
virtuosity has vanished. Few traces of his 
long-famous gardens are left, and his house 
is, or some years ago was, a Physical Train- 
ing College. Troops of visitors were attrac- 
ted by it; his friends often went there and 
the more intimate of them sojourned with 
the author of ‘ The Schoolmistress.’ But 
Miss Williams has to deal not with curious 
acquaintances, but with the band of old 
friends who were not altogether free from 
mutual admiration. Why, indeed, should 
they be? One of the charms of friendship 
is appreciation, and if the coterie thought 
Shenstone a genius, they were not alone in 
thinking so. The Lady of the coterie was 
Lady Luxborough, Bolingbroke’s half-sister, 
who had been exiled to Barrels Hill, near 
Henley-in-Arden, by her husband, after- 
wards Earl of Catherlough, or, as we should 
say now, Carlow, on suspicion of flightiness. 
He suffered no exaggerated grief when she 
died, for in less than three months he had 


acquired a new wife. It is one of the odd_ 
little pretences peculiar to the Irish peer- 
age that when he was made an Earl, he was 
also created “ Viscount Barrels of County 
Carlow,” although, as we have seen, Barrels 
is in Warwickshire. 

Other members of the group were William 
Somervile, author of ‘The Chase,’ a poem 
not yet by any means forgotten, the Rev. 
Richard Jago, who wrote a poem on Edge 
Hill, well-known to Midland topographers, 
and yet another parson, the Rev. Richard 
Graves, author of the ‘The Spiritual Quixote’ 
and of some ‘ Recollections of some Par- 
ticulars in the life of the late Wil- 
liam Shenstone, Esq.’ In and_ out 
of the coterie, personally or by epistle, 
pop the Lytteltons of Hagley, San- 
derson Miller, the local amateur architect, 
James Thomson, Dodsley, the publisher, 
Bishop Percy, and many another. It was a 
leisured dilletante age when small poets 
swelled and took each other even more seri- 
ously, if that be possible, than their modern 
successors. On the whole, their ways were 
agreeable and kindly, and it is a pleasure 
to read about them in Miss Williams’s well- 


_ informed pages, happily destitute of foot- 


notes, those hateful foes of the reader for 
pleasure. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


ApproveD ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
= _ the contribution in question is to be 
ound. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to™ 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & to which the letter refers. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q. to any 
addresses of frieids which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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